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Cover Photograph: This photograph of the Anchor Plant was taken by John Ipsen in 1889. 
It's reasonably appropriate to use it for this month's cover because the few specimens which grow 
in our region flower in the late spring to early summer. 


Wallaby Grasses 
Author: R. Orr 


Wallaby Grasses are often collected by accident in your socks, simply by walking through native 
grassland or remnant vegetation at the right time of year. While it's probably not the best sampling 
method because of the time and effort which has to be spent in separating socks from ‘seeds’, it is 
still very efficient as a way of collecting them. Most of us simply curse them, separate them out 
and throw them away, or else, give up completely and throw away the contaminated socks too. 
What a waste! The next time you are occupied in this task of separating out your collection of 
grass seeds from your socks (and while you are cursing them too, probably) take the time to have a 
close look and see why they are so good at getting themselves collected and why they are so 
difficult to remove. 


The following comments concentrate on some of the features of these interesting grasses and cover 
the following aspects: 

Grass seeds 

How to recognise Wallaby Grasses 

Why one method of separating them from your socks is much better than another 

The occurrence and distribution of Wallaby Grasses 

The importance of Wallaby Grasses 

Why I am interested in Wallaby Grasses (apart from the connections with socks). 


Grass seeds 

What we complain about in our socks really shouldn't be referred to as 'seeds'. These parts of 
Wallaby Grasses (and other ‘sock’ grasses) are the spent flowers (or florets) of the grass plants. 
Grass flowers sometimes have fairly obvious reproductive parts (especially the stamens which are 
often brightly coloured and protruding) but very reduced petals and sepals (so small that, 
effectively, they are absent), and they are enclosed in paired bracts (modified leaves). There may 
be any number of florets from 1 to 20 in each section (or spikelet) of the inflorescence of some 
grasses and few to several spikelets may make up the complete inflorescence. Variations in these 
features between genera and species enable grasses to be identified. Wallaby Grasses have 
between 3 and 9 florets in their spikelets. 


The seed of a typical grass is generally very small compared to the size of the floret and is well 
concealed and protected by being enclosed between 2 leaf-like structures - the palea and the lemma, 
which often have hairs, spines and bristles. 


How to recognise Wallaby Grasses 

To get to know them and to begin to distinguish one species from another, you need to magnify the 
florets at least 10X to be able to see their finer details. Then they appear very attractive indeed, 
shining white or pale brown and covered with shining hairs. 


Most illustrations show their main features clearly: the prominent central awn (a large, strong 
bristle) and the deeply divided lemma are very obvious characteristics of almost all Wallaby 
Grasses (and can be seen on all of the others as well, even when they are not so obvious because 
they are much smaller). Some other efficient sock grasses have prominent awns and many have 
backwards pointing bristles and hairs but they don't have the same deeply divided lemma as well, 
so they can be distinguished from Wallaby Grasses. 


"The genus Danthonia is characterised by the spikelets having many florets ... (each) being two- 
lobed with a bent bristle from between the lobes. The backs of the husks have characteristic hair 
patterns." (Burbidge 1984. p.102). 


Many Wallaby Grasses are quite short plants and hold their florets up at just the right height to be 
collected by grazing animals or advancing socks. The mature inflorescence readily releases 
separate florets which easily become tangled in fur, hair or wool, and are carried away to another 
ceauont It's a very effective dispersal mechanism - they are very widespread, as you might have 
noticed. 


Why one method of separating them from your socks is much better than another. 
All of their numerous hairs and bristles point backwards. Well established Wallaby Grasses refuse 
to come back out of a sock, but are relatively easy to remove by encouraging them to continue on 
through the material and out the other side. They tend to move forwards whenever they are 
disturbed and so embed themselves deeper in fur, hair, wool, or soil (or socks). When they are 
moistened, the awns twist and untwist screwing the floret into the soil. 


The occurrence and distribution of Wallaby Grasses. 

In Australia 

Representatives of the Wallaby Grasses are found in every State and Territory of Australia and in 
most habitats throughout Australia. There are about 32 native species recognised in Australia and 
25 in New Zealand (approximately 150 species are recognised worldwide) (Wheeler et al.1982). 


There is some debate over whether they should all be included in the same genus - there have been 
name changes in the past and, no doubt, the present status of some of these grasses is more certain 
than others, so we should expect some name changes in the future They are all listed here as 
members of the genus Danthonia, named in 1805 after Etienne Danthoine, a French Botanist (from 
Marseilles), (Baines 1981). 


"Danthonia spp. are more common in the winter-dominant rainfall areas, spreading from the semi- 
arid to the coastal areas." (Burbidge 1984. p. 102) 


In Victoria 

Which Wallaby Grasses occur in Victoria? 

This took me some time and hard work before I was reasonably happy with my answer. I needed 
to refer to several recent publications and to cross-reference them to some extent before I arrived at 
the following list 


Victorian Wallaby Grasses (Based mainly on Ross 1990, which was modified using Simon 
1990) 


Danthonia alpicola Crag Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia auriculata Lobed Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia caespitosa Common Wallaby Grass (White-top) 
Danthonia carphoides var. angustior Short Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia carphoides var. carphoides Short Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia decumbens Tiny? Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia duttoniana Brown-backed Wallaby Grass 
Danthonia eriantha Hill Wallaby Grass (Woolly WG) 
Danthonia geniculata Kneed Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia induta Clothed Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia laevis Smooth Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia linkii var. fulva Link's Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia linkii var. linkii Link's Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia longifolia Long-leaf Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia monticola Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia nivicola Snow Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia nudiflora Alpine Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia pallida Red-anther Wallaby Grass (Silver-top WG) 
Danthonia penicillata Slender Wallaby Grass 


Danthonia pilosa var. paleacea 
Danthonia pilosa var. pilosa 


Purple-awned Wallaby Grass (Velvet WG) 
Purple-awned Wallaby Grass (Velvet WG) 


Danthonia procera Tall Wallaby Grass 
Danthonia racemosa Wallaby Grass 

Danthonia richardsonii Richardson's Wallaby Grass 
Danthonia semiannularis Tasmanian Wallaby Grass 


Danthonia setacea var. setacea 
Danthonia setacea var. breviseta 
Danthonia tenuior 


Bristly Wallaby Grass (Small-flowered WG) 
Bristly Wallaby Grass (Small-flowered WG) 
Slender? Wallaby Grass 


Occurrence locally 

Danthonia species which could be found in this area (based on the information given in various 
references, on the distribution of Wallaby Grasses) 

Danthonia auriculata 

Danthonia caespitosa (abundant; widepread) 

Danthonia carphoides var. carphoides (widespread in grassland and woodland) 
Danthonia duttoniana 

Danthonia eriantha (eriantha, caespitosa and setacea often coextensive (Willis 1970)) 
Danthonia geniculata (widespread in sandy soils) 

Danthonia i 

* Danthonia laevis ? (found in the mountains but possibly more widespread) 
Danthonia linkii var. fulva 

Danthonia linkii var. linkii 

* Danthonia longifolia ? (unlikely here; East Gippsland swamps) 

Danthonia monticola 

Danthonia pallida (coextensive with Poa sieberiana tussocks here) 

* Danthonia penicillata ? (unlikely here; in cooler, mountainous districts) 

* Danthonia pilosa var. paleacea ? (unlikely here; Upper Murray, but possibly more widespread) 
Danthonia pilosa var. pilosa (frequent; widespread) 

* Danthonia procera ? (rare grass; Woodend, Ballarat) 

Danthonia racemosa (frequent in central Victoria) 

* Danthonia richardsonii_? (infrequent grass; Wimmera) 

Danthonia semiannularis (widespread; forested hills) 

Danthonia setacea var. setacea (widespread; abundant) 

* Danthonia setacea var. breviseta ? 

Danthonia tenuior (uncommon; widespread) 


It seems that 16 species could occur here (with another 7 less possible occurrences, indicated by 
‘*" & '?' in the list above, which are either rarer grasses or appear to have restricted distributions 
(bracketed comments are paraphrased from Willis, J. 1970 & Wheeler, Jacobs & Norton 1982)) 


Of this list of Wallaby Grasses that I expected to find here, I have managed to identify the 
following species, so far: 

Panthonia auriculata 

Danthonia caespitosa (abundant; widespread) 

Danthonia carphoides var. carphoides (widespread in grassland and woodland) 

Danthonia duttoniana 

Danthonia monticola 

Danthonia pallida (coextensive with Poa sieberiana tussocks here) 

* Danthonia penicillata ? (unlikely here; in cooler, mountainous districts) 

* Danthonia pilosa var. paleacea ? (unlikely here; Upper Murray, but possibly more widespread) 
* Danthonia procera ? (rare grass; Woodend, Ballarat) 

Danthonia setacea var. setacea (widespread; abundant) 

Danthonia tenuior (uncommon; widespread) 


Some of these are apparently much less common in the One Tree Hill area and areas nearby than 
the general comments on their distribution would lead you to expect - Danthonia caespitosa, for 
example. Others which were described as uncommon or of restricted distribution and which I 
thought to be unlikely to occur here, have been found already in this area with little effort. I must 
admit though that I haven't searched systematically yet for Wallaby Grasses, over the whole of this 
part of the Bendigo region. I was more concerned initially with the problems involved in 
identifying those grasses that I had found already, than with adding to my problems by finding too 
many more. That comes next! 


Of the Wallaby Grasses that I've found locally, I seem to find Danthonia monticola, Danthonia 
pallida, Danthonia setacea var. setacea, and Danthonia tenuior, more often than the others. 


The other Wallaby Grasses which could occur here (some are more likely than others) but which I 
haven't been able to find yet, are: 

Danthonia eriantha (eriantha, caespitosa and setacea often coextensive (Willis 1970)) 
Danthonia geniculata (widespread in sandy soils) 

Danthonia induta 

* Danthonia laevis ? (found in the mountains but possibly more widespread) 
Danthonia linkii var. fulva 

Danthonia linkii var. linkii 

* Danthonia longifolia ? (unlikely here; East Gippsland swamps) 

Danthonia pilosa var. pilosa (frequent; widespread) 

Danthonia racemosa (frequent in central Victoria) 

* Danthonia richardsonii ? (infrequent grass; Wimmera) 

Danthonia semiannularis (widespread; forested hills) 

* Danthonia setacea var. breviseta ? 


The importance of Wallaby Grasses. 

Reference to Plants of Western New South Wales (Cunningham et al. 1981) emphasises the 
importance of many of the Wallaby Grasses as components of natural grasslands used for grazing 
of introduced stock. Many are able to withstand conditions which eliminate introduced pasture 
plants, particularly low soil fertility and harsh climatic conditions. They are being appreciated 
more now as potentially valuable native perennial grasses than they were during early settlement 
and the development of agriculture in Australia, when it seems they were not regarded very highly. 


"Wallaby Grasses are very important components of natural pastures in the more temperate areas of 
the country, providing excellent winter, spring and autumn feed. In some areas, such as the 
Tablelands, they remain green and productive throughout the year. Several species are responsive 
to improved soil fertility, persist well under heavy grazing and have considerable agricultural 
potential." (Wheeler et al. 1982; p. 149). 


"Wallaby grasses are among the most important native pasture grasses. Their ability to persist 
despite heavy grazing, their resistance to frost, their drought tolerance, and their capacity for 
producing forage after summer rain makes them a very useful group of grasses." (Burbidge 1984; 


p. 102) 


Because most of them are very sharp-pointed and because of the way they become embedded in fur 
and wool, Wallaby Grasses must be managed carefully in pastures to avoid problems with grazing 
animals. 


Why I am interested in Wallaby Grasses (apart from the connections with socks). 

During 1990, when I was able to obtain some part-time study-leave to prepare an Illustrated Plant 
List for the One Tree Hill Regional Park, I came across several grasses which grew in the park but 
were not listed. They were obviously Wallaby Grasses but I hadn't focused sharply enough on the 
problems of identifying them to be able to name them and add their names to the list. I put them 
aside until I had time to try to identify them. During this time, I found other Wallaby Grasses and 
added them to my collection of unknown grasses. 


When I tried to complete my collection of illustrations of the plants of the Regional Park, I soon 
found that I had a large number of unknown plants and started to work towards removing some of 
the unknowns from my list. The Wallaby Grasses were well up towards the top, and seemed to 
promise no really difficult problems, so I started on them. I haven't finished yet! 


I found that it was difficult to obtain one reference that had illustrations and descriptions of all of 
the Wallaby Grasses in Victoria (as listed in Ross 1990); it soon annoyed me to have to leaf 
through several large references searching for this information so I decided to compile it all into 
one organised collection. I haven't finished this yet either! 


Conclusion 

I hope I've encouraged you to look more closely at these very interesting grasses - you are really 
missing out on something if you don't! They really are worth much more than a curse while you 
separate them from your socks! 
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Joost Brouwer's bird observations in Bendigo 
Author: Don Franklin 


It must be over 2 years now since Joost and Emilie Brouwer left Bendigo for ‘deepest, darkest’ 
Africa. Joost will be remembered well by Bird Observers Group participants - he sends his best 
wishes to all BFNC members in a recent letter. 


Joost, Emilie and their 2 sons are living in Niamey, the capital of land-locked Niger in central-west 
Africa. Niamey is in the south-west of the country in the Sahel, an area notorious for drought and 
desertification. To the north-east, Niger reaches deep into the Sahara desert, adjoining Algeria, 
Libya and Chad. Joost is working there a Principal Soil Scientist for ICRISAT, the International 
Crops Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics. He and Emilie are evidently enjoying life 
there and hope for a 3 year extension to their stay but miss the Bird Observers Group and the 
Bendigo wildflowers. 


Not having heard from since they left Bendigo, I was surprised to receive not just a letter but 2 
small parcels as well. Joost has been busy! "I took last week off and got stuck into writing up 
Bendigo bird data." So, from the heart of Africa emerges a valuable pile of bird sightings and 
lists, and a series of articles, 3 or 4 of which will doubtless soon be published in Whirrakee. The 
Bendigo bird records will, of course, be lodged with the Bird Observers Group, as also will copies 
of the relevant articles that are published elsewhere. 


As his records show, Joost was an outstandingly active person who observed birds astutely and 
recorded meticulously. Another contribution to Australian ornithology in his all too brief stay in 
Bendigo was Threatened Birds of Australia. An Annotated List (the annotated list being 178 pages 
long!), which he edited expertly. It is unquestionably the authoritative work on the subject and 
was published by the Royal Australasian Ornithologists Union in 1990. 


Mixed breeding of waders at the Bendigo Sewerage Farm in 1988 
Author: Joost Brouwer 


From April to September 1988, I conducted monthly bird counts at the Bendigo Sewerage Farm 
(details will appear in a later article in Whirrakee). One of the highlights of those counts was the 
breeding of 4 species of wader in Lagoon 3 which was being emptied prior to de-sludging as part 
of the upgrading of the sewage treatment facilities. This breeding was also one of the low points 
as almost all of the breeding attempts failed when the de-sludging started in earnest. I have written 
up my observations for Stilt, the Journal of the Australasian Wader Study Group. I thought that 
readers of Whirrakee might be interested in a summary of that article. 


In April, Lagoon 3 was already half empty - no new effluent was passed into it and what effluent 
remained, slowly drained away or evaporated. Mud flats appeared along the edges of the lagoon 
and some sandy islands appeared in the middle. It was on these islands, 20 to 60 m from the edge 
of the lagoon, that most of the breeding took place. 


The first to breed were a pair of Masked Lapwings. On an afternoon with intermittent sunshine 
early in July, they had 3 downy young with them on the largest island (approximately 5 metres by 
10 metres). One of the parents was busy shooing away a group of 17 Black-fronted Plovers who 
couldn't have cared less. A further 28 Black-fronted Plovers were busy feeding along the edges of 
the lagoon together with a lone Black-winged Stilt and 50 Silver Gulls. 


By August 13, a mild winter's day, the water level in the lagoon had dropped a bit further and the 
islands had grown a bit larger. There was no sign of the little lapwings but I read later that they 
can already swim when they are still quite young and a month later I saw 3 young of about the 
right age nearby. The lagoon was pretty quiet altogether, with even the Black-fronted Plovers and 
gulls spread out over other parts of the farm (May Swamp and the Septage Bays). 


My visit to the Sewerage Farm on September 15, 1988, a balmy spring day, turned up a big 
surprise. Not only were the 3 juvenile lapwings at Lagoon 3 again, but Black-fronted Plovers, 
Black-winged Stilts, Red-necked Avocets and Silver Gulls were nesting there too! There were 7 
avocet nests and a plover nest on the largest island, a stilt nest on a smaller island nearby and what 
appeared to be 3 gull nests on emerging tree stumps. Of the 7 avocet nests, 4 had 2 eggs and one 
had 3. Two avocets were sitting quietly on their nests and a further 21 were on or near the islands, 
some feeding. 


With all of this excitement going on I simply had to schedule an extra visit. Almost 2 weeks later, 
on September 28, the Black-fronted Plovers had gone from Lagoon 3 but 14 avocet nests and 2 
stilt nests more than made up for that. Two downy stilt young, yellowish-grey with a black pattern 
on their wings, walked around among the avocet nests. Their legs were already long and pinkish 
but their long bills were still black and stoutish. They looked a lot like the young avocets whose 
bills were also still long, straight and black but whose legs were greyish. Two of the avocet 
young, apparently newly hatched, followed their parent from the nest to the water where they 
waded, swam and sheltered under the adult's belly. Two eggs still remained in the nest they had 
left. Of the 13 other nests, 3 had 2 eggs, 1 had 2 or more eggs, 2 had 3 eggs and 7 were occupied 
by an adult. One of the gulls also appeared to be brooding. 


By October 3, disaster threatened. The dredge had arrived and had started pumping, making a 
racket and dropping the water level by an estimated 10 cm already. The Black-fronted Plover was 
back on its nest, as were 2 stilts on theirs, with 2 young from the third nest still walking about. 
Ten of the avocets were also on their nests, another nest had 2 eggs and one young bird, 2 sets of 
young avocets were walking around making 5 in total, each set accompanied by 2 adults. As I 
watched, an adult avocet removed a piece of eggshell from its nest and walked over to the water's 
edge where it dropped the shell. Its partner. with a less deeply curved bill, had meanwhile got on 
the nest. According to Ken Rogers of the Victorian Wader Study Group, the latter bird was most 
likely the male and the one with the more strongly curved bill the female. Nearby, 2 Red-kneed 
Dotterels were copulating. Above it all, 2 stilts flew around yapping their alarm call. 


I checked with the operators of the dredge and rang a colleague in Conservation, Forests and 
Lands to ask what could be done. The dredge people were committed to a tight deadline for 
finishing their work and relocation of the nests was pointless, I was told. So, it was with heavy 
heart that I went to the Sewerage Farm on October 6. The scene at Lagoon 3 was one of desolation 
- no nesting birds, no young, only 3 Black-fronted Plovers, 3 stilts and 8 avocets flew around 
calling. The water level had dropped almost a metre so that one could walk to the islands with the 
nests. I found 1 egg pecked open, 2 more deserted. Where the young had gone, I didn't know - 
perhaps they had been taken by predators. They had certainly not moved to May Swamp as most 
of the adults had. May Swamp was starting to recover from its de-sludging with 25-30 lapwings, 
1 stilt, about 20 avocets (there were 100, 2 weeks later), and 14 Black-fronted Plovers. I made 
sone measurements of nest distances at Lagoon 3, collected one of the avocet nests and went 
ome. 


Postscript 

It turned out later that the avocet nest which I had collected, contained more than 10,000 pieces of 
gravel and twig! It weighed 2.01 kg and measured 35 cm across with a maximum height 
difference of 4-5 cm between the lowest and highest parts of the nest which was on a slope of 10- 
13%. Minimum distance between 2 avocet nests was 1.6m; between stilt and avocet nests, 1.5m; _ 
between plover and stilt nests, also 1.5m. All of these nests were occupied simultaneously. There 
are previous records from Europe of stilts, Pied Avocets and many gulls breeding together. 


Return to Kamarooka State Park 
Authors: Calum Walker & Salli Dearricott 


We recently went on an informative and enjoyable trip to Kooyoora State Park (July 1991) led by 
Rod Orr. On the 22nd of September, we returned to the spot (on Back Road) and were rewarded 
by a varied display of wildflowers! — ire 1 


On the lower slopes, in amongst the abundant Rock Fern (Cheilanthes tenuifolia), were a number 
of different orchids. Those which were in flower included: Gnat Orchid (Acianthus exsertus); a 
species of greenhood (Pterostylis sp.); Waxlip Orchid (Glossodia major); Blue Caladenia 
(Caladenia caerulea); Pink Fingers (Caladenia carnea); Leopard Orchid (Diuris maculata). Along 
with the orchids were: Early Nancies (Wurmbea dioica), Creamy Stackhousia (Stackhousia 
monogyna); Hairy Stylewort (Levenhookia dubia); Blue Stars (Chamaescilla corymbosa); Yellow 
Stars and Tiny Yellow Stars (Hypoxis glabella and Hypoxis pusilla respectively). These were all 
much more widespread than the orchids and continued up the slope into the rocky areas. | 


Above these blooms, the Hop Bush (Dodonea viscosum) was just beginning % produce its hops 
and the Wallowa Wattle (Acacia calamifolia) provided us with plenty of shade. apa 


Higher up the slope, amongst the granite boulders, the Snowy Mint-bush (Prostanthera nivea) and 
Cat's Claws (Grevillea alpina), both of which were in flower, took over from the Hop Bush and 
Wallowa Wattles, while, on the top of the ridge, we saw several Large-leaf Bush-peas (Pultenaea 
daphnoides) with showy heads of orange and brown flowers which were quite spectacular. 


The day was one of the first fine days for this spring which made it most enjoyable. Thanks to 
Rod Orr for showing us the spot. It will certainly be worth the trip next spring! 


Notice: Bendigo Archaelogical Society Meeting 

Date —_—_—sCWFriday, November 22 at 8pm > . tee 

Venue _ Rod Fyffe's home - 546 Hargreaves Street, Bendigo (43 7673) 
Speaker Dr Jan McNiven will speak about Fraser Island ; 


Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday November 13, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room. 
Speaker: Barry Harvey, The Canning Stock Route’. 


Wednesday, December 11, Christmas social EC es 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday December 6, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room. 
Topic: Group Discussion on attracting birds into the garden. 

Bird of the night: Australian Hobby 


Challenge Bird Count: Sunday December 1. Contact Anne Bridley for more Aattennaniion if 
you are interested in becoming involved in this activity (49 3479). 


Mammal Survey Group 
_ Wednesday November 27, 8pm, Rob and Cynthia Watkins’ home; Marnie Road, Bendigo (43 
4891). 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday November 20, Spm Venue to be arranged at the November General Meeting 


Excursions 
November 15 - 17: FO CAE outs at ¥ellingho State Nature Reserve. Leader: Don 


in. 
Recommended route to ‘Yellingbo 
From Bendigo, travel via Heathcote, SE at Yea, and Yarra Glen. From Yarra Glen, proceed 
towards Lilydale. Soon after joining the Maroondah Highway and after passing through 
Coldstream, turn left into the Warburton Highway. Pass through the town of Wandin. In Seville, 
turn right at the bottom of the hill just past the bridge over Wandin Yallock Creek. Proceed for 
several kilometres, turning left down the road signposted to Yellinbo. Turn right into the gravel 
road signposted to Macclesfield and Monbulk and proceed for about 3km. The laneway on the 
right (with gates which will be unlocked from Friday ope or earlier by arrangement) leads you to © 
the campsite on the bank of Woori Yallock Creek. 
Facilities. 

Toilets; shelter against bad weather; drinking water; hot water, power (in shee) 

What to bring 

Gumboots are essential - waders, if you have any; Binoculars. 

Supplies available 

Petrol & limited food at Yellin gbo. 

Activities 
_ Bird-watching and Botany in the vera Gum ‘ares, CactniGe Swamp and artificial wetland. 

Wildflower areas are in the drier forest. Half-day trip to Mountain Ash forest and See 
Rain Forest (Beech; Sassafras). 
Bird Specialties (none guaranteed) © 

Helmeted Honeyeater; Spotless Crake; Southern Emu-wren; Red-browed Tree-creeper Marsh 
. pa King Parrot; Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo. 

Contact 

John Guley 49 3479 — Don Franklin 059 as 335 ome), 059 648 341 (Work) 


Sunday December 15: aang Tan wee Ce it is wet sae 


Supper 

_ The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: aetabes either Bante a plate or pay $1 for 

_ supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. aHelpers for the November eens are: Be Hamilton; John Lindner; Maurie 
Stone. = 7 


